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Notes on the (Jvetdgvatara, the Buddhacarita, etc. — By E. 
Washbukn Hopkins, Professor in Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

I. The Qveta<jvatara. 

The historical difficulties in regard to the authorship of the 
(^vetacvatara have heen fully recognized by Professor Deussen. 
But the net result of his analysis in the Sechzig Upanishads, 
p. 288 ff., is meagre and in part contradictory. The Upanishad 
shows " an individual stamp," but it " cannot be the work of a 
single author " ; it may " possibly have grown from an individual 
foundation to its present shape at the hands of a school," but 
" all critical combinations are invalid if they do not maintain the 
unity of composition." Individual authorship Deussen sees in 
the first and sixth chapters, where there is adverse criticism of 
strange views ; but the whole Upanishad cannot be the work of 
a single author on account of the lack of orderly sequence of 
thought and on account of the mass of citations. Metrical loose- 
ness and irregularity look to the same conclusion. 

It is allowable to suppose a school-authorship, and for this rea- 
son only we may assume the probability of this sectarian Upani- 
shad having been amplified. None of the reasons given for this 
belief, however, seems to me of great weight. A certain " lack 
of orderly sequence of thought " is quite characteristic of Upani- 
shads in general, and the later Upanishads all have masses of 
citations. These factors indicate at most the possibility of the 
enlargement of a previous tract, but they do nothing to prove 
the existence of a school ; though, on the other hand, the exist- 
ence of a school and the supposition that the present essay is a 
school-recension is not excluded by anything in the Upanishad. 
In short, we can learn from internal evidence absolutely nothing 
about the authorship. We may properly say concerning this 
Upanishad only what may be said concerning most of the Upani- 
shads, namely, that it was composed by somebody and perhaps 
retouched by somebody else. That is all we really know or are 
ever likely to know about the authorship. 
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But if Professor Deussen's various views in regard to single or 
combined authorship are open to revision merely in the point of 
emphasizing our eventual ignorance rather than weighting insuf- 
ficient data with the burden of proving something, his very 
decided view in regard to the relative age of the Upanishad can- 
not be dismissed so easily. Certain arguments adduced in order 
to range the Upanishad properly are, indeed, unexceptionable. 
Thus, the date of the Cvetacjvatara is set after that of the old 
prose tracts and also after that of the Kathaka. So, too, it is 
admitted by Deussen that the Cvetacvatara has a fuller Yoga 
system, as well as Vedanta ideas not found in earlier works, espe- 
cially evident in the expressions rnaya and mayin. 

But in his further critique it is very difficult to agree with 
Professor Deussen. His point of view appears to me to be his- 
torically deficient, and since in what follows lies the chief argu- 
ment for the relative age of the Upanishad, it is of great 
importance to examine closely into the matter, for the question 
not merely affects the date of one small tract, but virtually 
includes the problem of the relative age of two philosophical 
systems. 

The first criticism of Deussen's argument must be that it is 
based on a presumption. Because he holds that the "fine and 
fruitful thinker" who is the poet-author of this Upanishad is a 
Vedantist and therefore cannot be a sectary, he finds it " hard to 
understand the author's predilection for the personifying inter- 
pretation of the divine " {Sechzig fTpanishads, p. 289, last para- 
graph). For this reason he fails to understand the use of Rudra 
as Ipana, and thinks that piva must be a mere adjective, which 
is here " on the way to become stereotyped as the name of the 
highest god." 

This is the historical knot which Professor Deussen has not 
untied but cut. All the rest follows according to what might be 
foreseen : " Especial difficulties are found in determining the rela- 
tion [of CU] to the Samkhya system " (instances are given of the 
use of Samkhya terms in the Upanishad). Then Professor Deussen 
continues with the remark : " How can one explain the inner rela- 
tion with the Samkhya ? For in the Upanishad are monism, the- 
ism, idealism; in the Samkhya are dualism, atheism, realism." 
That is to say, we must somehow reconcile Samkhya terms with 
Vedanta, and we are next shown how to do it. We must sup- 
pose that the author of the Upanishad did riot know the Samkhya 
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system, for otherwise, " if the author had known the Samkhya 
system and recognized the system as opposed " (als gegnerisches 
System, p. 291), "his work would not have contained passages 
which could be, and actually have been, interpreted as if Kapila 
were the highest sage and the Samkhya the way of salvation." 

Logically accurate as this view may appear, it is in fact erro- 
neous. That it is held by the scholar whose specialty is the his- 
tory of Hindu philosophy shows how necessary it is for the San- 
skritist not to ignore the most important record of the phases of 
Hindu thought subsequent to the chief Upanishads. Professor 
Deussen's view is that "Vedanta was distorted into Samkhya 
and thereby destroyed." In accordance with this opinion he 
interprets Kapila and Samkhya at v. 2 and vi. 13, as " the red 
being " and " testing," respectively, despite the fact that, in the 
latter passage, Samkhya- Yoga is a (necessary) deistic means of 
salvation : 

tat karanam Samkhya- Yoga-dhigamyam 
jnatva devam mucyate sarvapapaih, 

translated as 

" Wer dies Ursein durch Prflf ung und Hingebung 
Als Gott erkennt, wird frei von alien Banden," 

to be translated, 

" On recognizing as (a personal) God, attainable by the Sam- 
khya- Yoga (system), that (apparently impersonal) First Cause, 
one is freed from all bonds." 

The whole argument is deistic and it is stated in the phraseol- 
ogy familiar to students of the epic, where ipah karanam is 
urged, as,for example, in xiii.14. 230, and in 222-23, where exactly 
the same idea is expressed : Civa is the lord known as the karanam, 
First Cause, who is worshipped by Yogins with Yoga (and other 
forms of worship). There is a first cause, but salvation requires 
that one should recognize it as God, as consistently taught not by 
the atheistic Samkhya system but by the Samkhya- Yoga, which 
is deistic. 

Ignoring the historical use of the word, Professor Deussen con- 
cludes that the word samkhya as here used proves that the 
author did not know it " as the name of the system opposed by 
him " ; whence his grand conclusion that the Samkhya system 
was developed from tendencies which may be seen in the Upani- 
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shad, and conversely that the Samkhya system was not the base 
-of the Upanishad. 

It will be seen at once that the whole difficulty lies in Deus- 
sen's insistence on the (quite incorrect) idea that Samkhya- Yoga 
implies atheism, or, in other words, that it is identical with bare 
■Samkhya. Reasoning in this way, he cannot admit that an ideal- 
ist would applaud a realistic system, and so on through his three 
antitheses, monism-dualism, theism-atheism, idealism-realism. The 
sufficient answer to this is that the deistic interpretation of Sam- 
khya, which is implied in Samkhya- Yoga, does away with all these 
antitheses. Samkhya-Yoga is monistic, theistic (i. e. deistic), ideal- 
istic. What force there is in his argument is thus lost. His view 
is based on a misinterpretation of a philosophical expression. 
Strangely enough, while arguing as to the views men could not 
have reconciled, Deussen overlooks the palpable fact that what 
he assumes to have been an impossibility actually existed. And 
not only did this (reconciliation of views) exist, but it existed as 
the result of the constant attitude of great bodies of religious 
philosophers, who employed exactly the same terms and meant 
■exactly the same thing as did the author of the Upanishad. They 
were monists, theists, idealists, but to them the divine sage above 
all sages was Kapila, the system they named as such and 
expounded was the Samkhya-Yoga (in full), Yoga or Samkhya 
(for short). So in the Upanishad. There is no such opposition 
as fills Deussen with incredulous distrust. The system is not (as 
he thinks must be the case if samkhya means Samkhya) first 
lauded and then implicitly repudiated, because the " system " is 
not what Deussen assumes it to be. He gives a meaning to Sam- 
khya-Yoga which, so far as history shows, it never had. 

The objection to Deussen's view may be formulated as follows. 
It is unhistorical because it misinterprets the data of philosophi- 
cal phraseology in three points : 

1) The use of (dhyana)yoga at i. 3 is a factor in the argu- 
ment intended to prove both that (Samkhya) yoga at vi. 13 
is merely Hingebung and that the latter cannot refer to the 
system later called Samkhya-Yoga. The epic parallels refute 
this. Not only do we find yogadharana and jnanayoga in 
Gita viii. 12, and xvi. 1, respectively, but the very term of 
the Upanishad, dhyanayoga, at Gita xviii. 52, and in xii. 
195. 1, where dhyanayoga is fourfold; but 
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2) The same epic, nevertheless, praises Samkhya as a 
deistic interpretation ' of the First Cause and speaks of the 
Samkhya- Yoga exactly as it is spoken of in the TJpanishad ; 
while 

3) The epic unquestionably recognizes under the name of 
Samkhya and Samkhya- Yoga an elaborated metaphysical 
philosophy furnished with all the Twenty-Five (respectively 
Twenty-Six) Topics of the completed System. As I have 
shown in my Great Epic, p. 99, Kapila's name is used to 
uphold systems radically different to what is called Kapilam. 
But the claim for identity comes from the Yoga side, and ib. 
p. 125, 1 have cited a passage that presents just the view of the 
Upanishad, namely, "The wise declare that the Twenty- 
Fifth Principle higher than Intellect is a personal Lord iden- 
tical both with Parusha and with Prakrti, which is the opin- 
ion of those who being skilled in Samkhya- Yoga seek after a 
Supreme." Another epic passage shows, as cited (op. cit. r 
p. 134), that Yoga is based on Veda and on the Samkhya as a 
precedent system ; and finally, ib. 137, 1 have cited a passage 
where the Samkhya- Yoga is said to teach that (avyakta) 
Prakrti is derived from the Great Spirit or Highest Soul 
(purusa, dtmari) who is its base ; or in other words, as in the 
passage cited above from the TJpanishads, a personal god r 
according to Samkhya- Yoga, is the First Cause. 

We all owe too much to Professor Deussen's toil and ability as- 
displayed in the Sechzig Upanishads for anyone to wish to ex- 
ploit a mere misinterpretation. But in this regard his historical 
exposition of the course of Hindu philosophy seems to be at 
variance with the facts, owing to his cleaving to the word rather 
than to the connotation of the word, and his view is too impor- 
tant to let pass. 

When the epic philosopher speaks of adhigatva brahmanam 
instead of adhigamya brahma, no historical student would hesi- 
tate to say that this is late Sanskrit, and brahmarn for brahma 
(supported by the commentator) in Cvet. Up. i. 9 and 12 should 
be taken in the same way, as well as the characteristic late use of 
optative for indicative present in v. 5, and the various technicali- 

1 That is, it makes no difference in some passages between Samkhya 
and Yoga, though in others it makes the former atheistic. The primi- 
tive Samkhya explained in ch. xii. of the Buddhacarita is atheistic. 
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ties, vyakta, gunas, Tclepas, etc., scattered through the work 
(given by Deussen, p. 290) and showing acquaintance with the 
terminology of the system. Now if, in addition, the Upanishad 
uses the name as it is used in the epic '(where the name surely 
connotes a modification of Samkhya), and if its conception of a 
Lord-system, with deva and ipana, god and lord, is just that of 
the epic, then how can one hold that the author is still in the 
Vbrgeschichte of the system, unless he claims that the completed 
system represented in the epic is still Vbrgeschichte also, which 
is inconceivable in the case of a reasonable historian ? 

Then follows the question of mayo,, which is the second weak 
point in Deussen's historical reconstruction. He reads into the 
early maya the nihilistic interpretation of Qamkara. I suppose 
there is no people without a belief in the vulgar maya, delusion, 
which Deussen seeks to show was radically one with philosophical 
maya, illusion. There have always been gods that changed their 
shape and disappeared and played tricks, but we have no more 
right to attribute to the early Hindu maya, of this sort the notion 
of philosophical idealism than we have to assign such a belief to 
the Greeks on the strength of divine tricks and metamorphoses. 
Much more striking, on the contrary, is the utter absence of this 
notion in the first expression of idealism. Is there anything in 
the early Upanishads to show that the authors believed in the 
objective world being ah illusion? Nothing at all. There is 
moha, and samdeha, confusion of mind in regard to truth, but 
neither right view nor moha holds that the objective is not real. 
The objective exists, just as much as the subjective ; it is a part 
of the subjective. This is in fact the great discovery, not that 
the world is maya, illusion, but that it is real not in being the 
ultimate but in being a form of the subjective. The former view 
is moha, delusion (materialism), the latter is the highest truth. 
Surely, if it had been suspected that the objective might be inter- 
preted either as real or as illusive phenomenon, we should find the 
subject broached. But there is no higher teaching in the Chan- 
dogya than that the infinite is Atman, that Atman is all that is ; 
whatever is is soul (self) and out of soul as part of soul comes the 
whole world, vii. 25-26 : atmdi 've ''dam sarvam, atmata eve 
''dam, sarvam ; and, as I have shown in the work cited so often 
already, maya, even in the epic, is clearly absent from much of the 
Vedanta speculation, which often recognizes no illusion whatever. 
That maya in the Upanishad is used in the philosophical sense, 
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there can be no doubt. But this is only another reason for 
assigning the work to a pretty late date and drawing the conclu- 
sion, to which weight is lent by all historical data, that the order 
of philosophical development was cut into by the early Samkhya, 
and was, if (as I have suggested, op. cit.) we use the term 
Atmanism for Vedanta without maya (that is the idealistic 
interpretation of the universe found, for example, in the Brhad 
Aranyaka Upanishad), first Atmanism and later Vedanta as a 
system, between which, however, struck in the Samkhya and 
Samkhya-Yoga ; this particular Upanishad, like most of the epic, 
representing that late disorganization and eclectic combination 
which it would be temerarious to interpret as primitive unorgan- 
ization. The great value of the Qvetacvatara Upanishad lies in its 
showing that with the first formal appearance of (maya-) Vedanta 
the ancient Samkhya had already passed into the Samkhya-Yoga 
stage of deism. There are, in fact, centuries between the 
Vedanta (Atmanism) of the unsystematic tracts we call Upani- 
shads and the Vedanta-System, as explained by the great maya- 
philosopher. The constant epic attempts to refer back " Vedanta " 
to Samkhya or Samkhya-Yoga as the norm, show clearly which 
was the historical prototype as far as systematic exposition is 
concerned, though this of course does not affect the relative 
priority of the chief (or only) Vedanta idea as expounded in 
the Upanishads. 

Finally, in regard to Kapila at Qvet. Up. v. 2, the same criti- 
cism is to be applied to Deussen's interpretation. That Kapila, 
as may be admitted, is here Hiranyagarbha also, is to him con- 
clusive evidence that (in a Vedanta tract) the "founder of an 
opposed system" could not be proclaimed as divine. So he 
thinks it possible that " the whole Kapila " (idea) is based on this 
passage. But how is it in the epic ? Is not Kapila there the 
founder of the system, is the system not a Vedanta form of Sam- 
khya, and is not, finally, this same " Kapila " identical with Hir- 
anyagarbha ? There was felt, then, in this point also, no such 
incongruity as Professor Deussen registers as evidence against 
the divine Kapila being the founder of the system. Kapila is 
both a god and a seer, born of the sun, surydj jato mahan rsih, 
vidur yam kapilam devam, Mbh. v. 109. 18. And again : "The 
Samkhya teachers call me Kapila ; I am called Hiranyagarbha in 
the Vedas," xii. 340. 68 ; repeated below, preceded by the state- 
ment that " Kapila is also called Prajapati." Therewith are to be 
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compared the' two statements at xii. 350. 65 and xii. 218. 9, which 
declare, respectively, that the Yoga system was promulgated by 
Hiranyagarbha and that the Samkhyas call Kapila "Prajapati," 
whereas in the Upanishad he is " seer :" yam ahuh Kapilam 
Sarhkhyah paramarsim Prajapatim. So of Kapila in the Bud- 
dhacarita, xii. 21, it is said, Prajapatir iho 'cyate, when he is 
introduced as the founder of the system. His regular epic title 
is seer or great seer, mahan rsip ca Kapilah, for example, in xiii. 
4. 56, where (like Yajnavalkhya, 51) he is said to be of Ksatriya 
descent, though elsewhere an incorporate divinity. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that the Upanishad, in mentioning 
Kapila as a great seer without directly ascribing to him the doc- 
trine of the tract, is quite on a par with the Buddhacarita, where 
the teaching is suddenly interrupted in its metaphysical flow by 
the intrusion of "Kapila with his pupil," without any direct 
statement that Kapila's doctrine is here set forth: (20) "Those 
who think about the soul call the soul ksetrajfia-^('21) Kapila 
with his pupil, as the tradition goes, became awakened (illumi- 
nated) here on earth ; and he, the awakened, with his son is here 
called Prajapati — (22) What is born and grows old and is bound 
and dies is to be known as vyaktam." On the other hand, the 
epic formally recognizes Kapila. as divine seer, and ascribes to 
him the Samkhya-system, interpreted as Yoga. In this regard it 
represents an advance on the vaguer connection between Kapila 
and the Samkhya (Yoga) doctrines of the Upanishad and Carita. 
In the last, indeed, the stanza naming Kapila looks like an inter- 
polation. 

II. Buddhacarita, v. 72, x. 34, and xii. 22. 

In v. 72, Acvaghosa describes the future Buddha's horse : 
atha hemaJchallnapurnavaktram 

laghupayyastaranopagudhaprstham 
(sa varapvam tarn upaninaya bhartre) 

Professor Co well translates: "Then he brought out for his 
master that noble steed, his mouth furnished with a golden bit, 
his back lightly touched by the bed on which he had been lying." 
This means, apparently, that there was some straw still sticking 
to his back. But I think the latter half of the description 
really means : " Having his back covered with a fine stall- 
blanket." The apvastara or dstarana, "covering" of a horse is 
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part of the usual equipment, and laghu for fine, beautiful, is well 
known. Compare, for example, Mbh. viii. 19. 48 (58. 31), where 
bolsters and blankets, apmstara, adorn horses. Another name 
for the horse-blanket is kutha. Horses ornamented with trap- 
pings, cdmaras, and kuthas, and having khallnas, are described 
at viii. 24. 64. The natural meaning of upagudha, too, is 
"covered." The khallna is the bridle (bit) of the later epic, 
though it does not there (as here) "fill the mouth." 

At x. 34 of Buddhacarita occurs a verse : 

ata$ ca, yunah kathayanti kaman 

madhyasya vittam sthavirasya dharmam, 
which may be compared with Mbh. iii. 33. 41 : 

kamam purve dhanam madhye jaghanye dhanam acaret 
vayasy anucared evam esa pdstrakrto vidhih. 

But at xii. 167. 27, the order is dharma, artha, kdma, though 
without special reference to age. 

At xii. 22, we read in Arada's exposition of Prajapati's (Kapi- 
la's) doctrine: 

jay ate jiryate cai , va badhyate mriyate ca yat 

tad vyalctam iti vijneyam avyaktam ca viparyaydt. 

In my Great Epic, p. 11"7, I have referred to xii. 237. 30-31. 
The text is essentially the same with that above: 

proktam tad vyaktam ity evajayate vardhate ca yat 
jiryate mriyate cat , va caturbhir laksanair yutam 
viparitam ato yat tu tad avyaktam udahrtam. 

The epic stanza also is part of an exposition of the Samkhya 
doctrine. This method of defining by the opposite begins (as far 
as philosophy goes) in the late Maitri (vi. 30, baddho Has tadvi- 
parito muktah), which the epic has copied in so many particulars. 
The stanza above, however, was probably common property. 

III. Further Notes on the Epic. 

To these desultory notes I would add four more. On p. 34 
of my Great Epic, I have cited iii. 211. 9, samyak ca bhavati 
dvijcc, with its plural subject, as evidence of late carelessness of 
diction. This is proved by comparing the original form of the 
verse, as handed down in Mbh. vi. 5. 8 : 
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(anyonyarh na 'bhivartante) sarnyam bhavati vai yada. 

On p. 298 of the same work, I have given all the epic speci- 
mens known to me of thirteen-syllable tristubh padas, such as 
iii. 5. 20 c : 

sahdyanam esa | samgrahane 'bhyupdyah, 

and pointed out that most of them are easily made regular, 
though the type seems to be. established. Since then, I have 
found one more, which I either overlooked or lost, v. 29. 15 c : 

tatha naksatrani \ harmana , mutra bhcinti. 

The same observation may be made here. The nalcsatras are 
personified. It would, therefore, be easy to change to naksatrah, 
which would make a (regular) hypermeter, and suppose the 
grammatically regular form to have been substituted by a gram- 
marian, just as (in the list given loc. cit.), $d tvam prapadya has 
very likely been changed to prapadyasva by some pedant. 
Masculine naksatra occurs as early as the Rig Veda, as a per- 
sonification, vi. 67. 6, and such personifications grace the epic 
elsewhere, e. g. natakah. Besides, the epic is not particular in 
this regard, and even without personification employs indffer- 
ently -ah and -ani forms {Great Epic, p. 130). 

To the case of eloka-opening illustrated by jalacarah sthala- 
carah, op. cit. p. 449 (No. 13), I can now add Mbh. ii. 10. 36, 
parisadaih parivrt&m / where, however, an original parwrtam 
parisaddih (the usual order and a common form) may be sus- 
pected. 

Several cases of Rig Veda verses found in the great epic are 
recorded on p. 24, op. cit. Since the book went to press I have 
stumbled on Mbh. ii. 24. \9,jaghana navatlr nava, which repeats 
the phrase (and thought) of Rig Veda i. 84. 13. 



